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REVIEWS 

Grant, Lincoln and the Freedmen. By JOHN EATON, in col- 
laboration with Ethel Osgood Mason. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1907. — xxxviii, 331 pp. 

There is something altogether winning about the tone and temper of 
this book. General Eaton seems to have been a singularly amiable 
character; and Miss Mason's eminent qualification for her share in 
the work is clearly revealed by the biographical sketch of Eaton which 
she prefixes to the volume. It is very rarely indeed that one finds 
in a book describing the achievements of a Northern participant in 
the Civil War so valuable a suggestion as that of Miss Mason in this 
passage : 

The call of our national patriotism, let us hope, is beginning to be uttered 
in tones, on the one hand less pharisaical, and on the other less resentful, 
than was wont to be its quality not many years ago. Especially perhaps 
at the North is there a just revolt against the tinge of moral patronage and 
of immoral self-complacency which sometimes marred the attitude of North- 
ern patriots towards their fellows of the South. Such a revolt is altogether 
salutary; yet it suggests a special use for the modest record of a good man's 
work [p. xxxiii]. 

John Eaton was from 1862 to 1865 superintendent of fugitive slaves 
in the Mississippi Valley at Memphis and Vicksburg, and later, for a 
time, assistant commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau for the District 
of Columbia. From 1866 to 1870 he was state superintendent of 
schools in Tennessee; from 1870 to 1886 United States commissioner 
of education; and in 1899 superintendent of schools in Porto Rico. 
The incidents of his career that he regarded as worthy of record in 
the volume are accurately indicated by the title : his personal exper- 
iences with the two great personages of the war-time and with the 
humble multitude of black men whose interests it was his duty to 
supervise in the trying transition from bondage to freedom . 

The student of history will find the most useful portion of the volume 
to be that describing the author's work in the management of the 
freedmen. While the modesty of Eaton excludes much intimate per- 
sonal detail, there appears nevertheless a vivid suggestion of the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of his task. It is not hard to grasp the em- 
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barrassments caused by the ignorance and shiftlessness of the blacks, 
the enmity of the white population of the region, and the activity of 
the Confederate forces; but the uninitiated reader will probably be 
astonished to learn what serious trouble was caused by controversy and 
friction between the different departments of the federal administra- 
tion. Chapter XII of this book throws a very interesting light on the 
irruption of civil influences into a sphere that was at first purely 
military. The benevolent despotism of the commanding general was in 
most respects the best possible regime for the freedmen ; where it 
was modified by Treasury regulations adapted to the promotion of 
speculation in cotton, the results were disastrous. 

Eaton entered the military service at the outbreak of the war as 
chaplain of an Ohio regiment. His assignment to the special duty of 
caring for the freedmen was made by General Grant, at the beginning 
of the movement on Vicksburg late in 1862. Cordial relations between 
the two men were established at this time, and continued unbroken till 
Grant's death. Next to the account of the work among the freedmen, 
Eaton's narrative of his intercourse with Grant is the most suggestive 
part of the volume. Incidentally to the story of a visit to Grant before 
Vicksburg during the siege, an exceedingly vivid and picturesque 
description of a Mississippi family's experience in the neighborhood is 
introduced by Eaton, who adds a quaint apology which does not detract 
from the reader's enjoyment : 

The narrative of the Shirley family has seemed to me of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to be reproduced here as a rather vivid picture of an unusual 
war-time experience. I am willing to admit, however, that my judgment 
in the matter may possibly be somewhat biased. ... I afterwards married 
Miss Shirley [p. 85]. 

Eaton's record of his relations with Grant is uniformly favorable to 
the latter's good reputation as a man and a statesman. All the cir- 
cumstances would naturally tend to such a result ; for it was Grant the 
general to whom Eaton owed all the preferment which raised him from 
chaplain to brevet brigadier-general in the army, and it was Grant the 
president who made him commissioner of education. There is no 
reason to question, however, the sincerity of Eaton's judgments. He 
makes no pretense to infallibility or omniscience in respect to Grant's 
career, but merely states the conclusions formed from his own obser- 
vation. The personal traits of the great general — his modesty, purity, 
firmness — are presented as they have been presented by other intimate 
friends. As a statesman Grant is held by Eaton to have achieved as 
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much as any man of the same time and place could have achieved. 
Especial weight is given, and justly, to the policies of the two adminis- 
trations, 1869-77, in respect to the Indians, education and foreign 
relations. While the purpose of Grant in these fields and in that of 
civil-service reform had in it all the wisdom and patriotism ascribed to 
it by Eaton, there is much less certainty than the book indicates that 
the methods by which these policies were formulated and promoted add 
luster to the president's political reputation. Especially dubious is the 
credit assigned to Grant for avoiding a rupture with Spain over Cuba. 
It is of record that a rupture was avoided only by the insubordinate act 
of Secretary Fish in ignoring an explicit command of the president. 
If Rawlins had lived, there is hardly a doubt that we should have had 
war with Spain in President Grant's administration. 

A considerable mass of experiences with Lincoln throws practically 
no new light on that great president's character. Eaton was used, as 
others were, to procure information in 1864 as to whether Grant had 
political ambitions. The frankness and utter lack of reserve with 
which Lincoln discussed political men and measures with practical 
strangers amazed Eaton, as it amazed many others. Especially 
astonishing was the president's reply to a comment on the harmonious 
relations with his secretary of state : " Seward knows that I am his 
master ! " To one who, like Eaton, had been dismayed in i860 by 
the nomination of Lincoln instead of Seward and who knew nothing of 
the now famous incident of April 1, 1861, this remark was naturally 
very startling. 

It was doubtless with a deliberate purpose of avoiding the narration 
of experiences that were in retrospect exceedingly unpleasant that 
General Eaton decided to pass over with but the slightest reference the 
years 1 866-1 870. During this period he edited a Republican paper 
in Memphis, was a member of the Republican state committee and for 
a while was state superintendent of schools. In other words he was a 
" carpet-bagger," engaged in an effort to establish a system of public 
education in a community whose intelligent public opinion was bitterly 
hostile to the enterprise. His account of his career during this period 
is limited practically to the sententious remark, " the task of editing 
[the Memphis Post~\ at that time and place was no sinecure," and the 
statement that the school system was abolished in 1870. One who 
knows in a general way the character of Tennessee politics under the 
regime of Parson Brownlow will appreciate what lies beyond this very 
summary comment and will inevitably regret that General Eaton failed 
to expatiate on this part of his career. 

W. A. Dunning. 



